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geometry of the sphere was worked out in s}Tstematic treatises. About the end of the century Euclid wrote his Elements in thirteen Books. The next century, the third, is that of Archimedes, who may be said to have anticipated the integral calculus, since, by performing what are practically integrations, he found the area of a parabolic segment and of a spiral, the surface and volume of a sphere and a segment of a sphere, the volume of any segment of the solids of revolution of the second degree, the centres of gravity of a semicircle, a parabolic segment, any segment of a paraboloid of revolution, and any. segment of a sphere or spheroid. Apollonius of Perga, the 'great geometer', about 200 B.C., completed the theory of geometrical conies, with specialized investigations of normals as maxima and minima leading quite easily to the determination of the circle of curvature at any point of a conic and of the equation of the evolute of the conic, which with us is part of analytical conies. With Apollonius the main body of Greek geometry is complete, and we may therefore fairly say that four centuries sufficed to complete it.
But some one will say, how did all this come about? What special aptitude had the Greeks for mathematics ? The answer to this question is that their genius for mathematics was simply one aspect of their genius for philosophy. Their mathematics indeed constituted a large part of their philosophy down to Plato. Both had the same origin.
Conditions favouring the development of philosophy among the Greeks.
All men by nature desire to know, says Aristotle.1 The Greeks, beyond any other people of antiquity, possessed the love of knowledge for its own sake; with them it amounted to an instinct and a passion.2' We see this first of all in their love of adventure. It is characteristic that in the Odyssey Odysseus is extolled as the hero who had * seen the cities of many men and learned their mind*/ often even taking his life in his hand, out of a pure passion for extending his horizon,
1  Arist. Metaph. A. 1, 980 a 21.
2  Cf. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 1892, p. 1. 8 Od. i. 3.
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